THE GREAT TUDORS
strongly on their methods or their aims. He cannot be
acquitted from his share in an action which, according to
Professor Pollard, " from the point of view of education and
of provision for the sick and poor^. . . was a waste of one
of the most splendid opportunities in English history."
It was not his support of the dissolution that gained
Granmer powerful enemies. Men find it easy to shut their
eyes to evil with fingers to which the loot sticks. Granmer
earned opposition through his genuine effort to make some
reform, and by his hasting on the road to continental
Protestantism far faster than the majority of his old friends,
and at a pace which altogether outran the commons of
England. I see no reason to suspect his honesty, only his
intelligence; it passes the wit of man to follow Cranmer's
mental tergiversations about the doctrine of the Real
Presence. It can only be pled in his excuse that some of
the stoutest defenders of transubstantiation upheld the
doctrine with words formally heretical, and did so un-
rebuked by authority. One wonders whether these fellows
had ever read in the great Doctor's works that Christ is
not in the sacrament, quasi in loco; that by Aquinas' theology
the Real Presence is not a local presence.
Henry while he was alive would not budge from Catholic
doctrine nor from Catholic devotion and practice, unless it
benefited his power or his purse. He had not made him-
self Pope to have his religion otherwise altered. So in the
Articles, in the two books known as The Bishops' and The
King's there is a general adherence to the Catholic religion.
There was nothing un-Catholic in the tentative permission
to have prayers in the vernacular, nor in the encouragement
of Bible-reading. The efforts made to prejudice Cranmer
in the King's eyes failed because, in the last event, Granmer
always gave way to the King. This seems monstrous to us.
It is wholly repugnant to our feelings that an archbishop
and a theologian, in subscribing a paper defining his
opinions on certain disputed questions of religion, should
declare
" This is mine opinion and sentence at present,
which nevertheless I do not temerariously define, but
refer the judgement thereof wholly unto your majesty."
Yet to Cranmer, who believed in the King's divine
authority, this seemed as natural as a modern Papist finds
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